“Feasts for the Eyes”: 
The Iconography of the Great Feasts 


SUMMARY & REVIEW 


The iconography of the Great Feasts of the Orthodox Church is based on prototypes that originated in 
Jerusalem and the Holy Lands as early as the third century (although the iconography of the “Descent into 
Hades” and the “Dormition” emerged at slightly later dates). These images, often copied from mosaics and 
wall-paintings in various churches and shrines (e.g., the church of the Annunciation in Nazareth, or the 
Church of the Transfiguration on Mt. Thabor), were reproduced on flasks, containers, and other tokens of 
pilgrimage, and circulated widely throughout Europe and the East. In many Orthodox churches, the Festal 
Cycle of images (normally twelve in number) forms the upper tier of the icon screen running in 
chronological order from North to South. The same images, in monumental scale, are also placed in the 
vaults (ceiling) of the nave. (St. Demetrius has large mosaic images of the Baptism and Resurrection on 
either side of the altar area.) Whereas these images may appear to be more or less straightforward 
depictions of the events described in the New Testament, they subtly incorporate themes and ideas from 
theology, liturgy, hymnology, and sermons by the church fathers delivered on the great feasts. 


1. Annunciation (March 25") 

The Archangel Gabriel and the Theotokos are depicted before an elaborate architectural 
background. The Theotokos pulls a strand of scarlet-colored thread from a spindle coincident 
with the angel’s greeting. According to tradition, the Theotokos is spinning thread for the veil of 
the temple, a fabric that will be destroyed at the moment of Christ’s crucifixion. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews identifies the temple veil as a symbol of Christ’s flesh, and thus the activity of 
Mary’s hands symbolizes the work of her womb which weaves a body for God incarnate. 


2. Nativity (December 25") 

The Theotokos and the Christ child within the Cave of Bethlehem. The ox and the ass are 
references to Old Testament prophecies: Isaiah 1.3: “The ox knows its owner, and the ass its 
master’s crib; but Israel does not know, my people does not understand,” and Job 39.9 (where 
God says to Job): “Is the wild ox willing to serve you? Will he spend the night at your crib?” The 
tightly-swaddled child reclining in a masonry crib recalls the buried Christ in the tomb. Both the 
Annunciation (above) and the Nativity, which commemorate Christ’s conception and birth, 
convey the beholder’s thoughts to Christ’s crucifixion and burial. Christ is born to give his life as 
a “ransom for many” (Mk. ); a self-offering represented in the offering of the eucharist (and thus 
the masonry crib is modeled after the masonry altar table of the Basilica of the Nativity 
constructed by Saint Helen in Bethlehem). Additional figures may include angels and shepherds; 
the three magi (symbols of the pagan world; of defeated astrology; and of the “three ages of 
man,” i.e., youth, middle, and old age); Joseph; and two midwives bathing the newborn Christ (a 
traditional story not found in the New Testament). 


3. The Presentation (February 2) 

Standing before the sacrificial altar of the Jewish Temple, the Theotokos offers the Christ child to 
the aged Symeon. Joseph, holding two turtle-doves, is often paired with the prophetess Anna (as 
described in Luke). Continuing the theme of sacrifice mentioned above, the offering of the Christ 
child anticipates the moment of the Crucifixion. In the earliest examples of this icon, the 
Theotokos embraces the child, who clings to her closely (in later images he is held by Symeon the 
“Theodochos,” or “God-receiver”). The depiction of Theotokos and child, excerpted from the 
larger narrative scene of the Presentation, forms the basis for the iconography of many “Mother 
and Child” icons, in which the Theotokos appears with a sorrowful expression. Related symbols 
include the child’s bare leg and dangling sandal. 


4. The Baptism (January 6) 

Christ is submerged in the Jordan baptized by John; angels stand in attendance. The miniature 
personifications of “Jordan” and “Thalassa” (“Sea”) often appear in the water beneath Christ’s 
feet, based on the Psalm verse: “The Sea saw you and fled; Jordan turned back” (Ps. 113.3). A 
small axe in the roots of a tree represents the teaching of John the Baptist: “Bear fruit that befits 
repentance .. . Even now the axe is laid to the root of the trees; every tree therefore that does not 
bear good fruit will be cut down and thrown into the fire” (Mt. 3.8-10). Christ’s descent into the 
waters of the Jordan anticipates his descent into Hades, and thus the depiction of his body is 
assimilated to the appearance of his body on the Cross. Similarly, the banks of the Jordan are 
depicted as jagged cliffs reminiscent of the iconography of the Descent into Hades. According to 
St. Paul, baptism and death are closely linked: “Brethren, do you not know that all of us who have 
been baptized into Christ were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with him by 
baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, we too 
might walk in newness of life. For if we have been united with him in a death like his, we shall 
certainly be united with him in a resurrection like his” (Rom. 6.3-5). The iconography of Christ’s 
baptism is heavily influenced by the celebration and rituals of the baptismal liturgy. 


5. The Transfiguration (August 6) 

Questions about the nature of the light which radiated from the face and clothing of Christ at the 
Transfiguration led to various changes in the icon. The Church affirmed that the light of Thabor 
was not a natural, created light, but rather the uncreated, eternal light of God. And it stressed this 
by changing the color of the light from gold to dark blue, or purple, and even black, so that it 
could not be confused with any kind of natural phenomenon. At the same time, the distance 
between Christ and the three disciples (Peter, James and John) was increased, and the latter are 
depicted hurtling down the side of the mountain, unable to look upon the uncreated light, and 
with their feet slipping out of their sandals. The dark cloud is reminiscent of the darkness which 
settled on Mt. Sinai when Moses received the ten commandments. It is also suggestive of the 
“divine darkness,” a symbol which indicates that the knowledge of God transcends “normal” 
reason and knowledge, to which it appears inscrutable and impenetrable. The image of Christ in 
the mandorla most likely influenced the later iconography of Christ’s descent into Hades, where 
he appears also in a mandorla. 


6. The Raising of Lazarus (Saturday before Pascha) 

Prominent, jagged cliffs frame the narrative scene reminiscent of the jagged cliffs of Christ’s 
descent into Hades. The raising of Lazarus anticipates both the resurrection of Christ and the 
universal resurrection of the dead. 


7. The Entry into Jerusalem (Palm Sunday, Sunday before Pascha) 

Christ is seated side-saddle on the donkey, as if he were seated on his heavenly throne, which is a 
theme from the hymnology for the feast (e.g., the kontakion chanted at the small entrance). In 
later Byzantine icons, Christ’s entry is depicted as proceeding down a precipitous descent, often 
with a single jagged cliff rising behind him. 


8. The Crucifixion (Thursday night/Friday morning of Holy Week) 

The basic form of this icon depicts Christ on the Cross with the Theotokos and John the 
Evangelist on either side. Christ is not depicted graphically in a state of suffering and mutilation, 
but serenely in his divine glory, having completed the work which the Father sent him to 
accomplish. The earliest images of the crucified Christ show him standing with his head erect and 
his eyes open. Over time, his eyes are closed, his head declines to one side, and his body slackens 
as it hangs dead on the cross. Additional figures may include the mourning women; Longinus the 
centurion who proclaimed Jesus’ divinity; soldiers casting lots for Jesus’ garments; and a small 


angel or female figure (the latter a personification of the Church) receiving Christ’s blood and 
water in a chalice. Instead of the inscription, “Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews,” the scroll 
at the top of the Cross reads, “The King of Glory” (see 1 Cor. 2.8: “If they had understood, the 
tulers of this age would not have crucified the Lord of glory’). At the foot of the Cross is the 
skull of Adam, Jewish tradition asserting that Adam was buried on Golgotha, the “place of the 
skull,” in the same place where Christ, the “new Adam,” was to die. Today, the site of Christ’s 
crucifixion is inside the enormous church of the Holy Sepulcher, which was constructed over and 
around the place where Christ was crucified and buried. 


9. The Resurrection (Easter Sunday) 

The church has two icons of the Resurrection, the first depicting the Marys at the empty tomb, 
and the second, developed at a later period, depicting the descent (and ascent) of Christ’s soul to 
Hades in order to rescue Adam and Eve from the land of the dead. While Christ’s body remained 
dead in the tomb, it remained united to his divinity and thus was not subject to decay. At the same 
time, his soul (also united to his divinity), descended powerfully into Hades, the realm of the 
dead, in order to liberate those held hostage by Death and the Devil. Beneath Christ’s feet, the 
gates of Hades are broken and form the shape of a cross; beneath that, the figure of Death appears 
bound hand and foot. Christ pulls Adam from his tomb, and, in later iconography, Eve as well. 


10. The Ascension (40 Days after Easter) 

Escorted by angels, Christ ascends into heaven seated on rainbow within a spherical mandorla. 
Directly below is the Theotokos surrounded by the disciples. In their company is Paul, who 
historically had not yet converted to the new faith. Here Paul symbolizes all those who, while not 
historically present at this event, can nevertheless fully participate in it. 


11. Pentecost (50 Days after Easter) 

The earliest Pentecost images depict the Theotokos in the midst of the disciples, all of whom are 
standing on level ground receiving the Holy Spirit in the form of tongues of flame. After the 
iconoclastic period (ca. 726-843), a new image was developed in which the disciples (now 
without the Theotokos) are seated on a “synthronon,” a semi-circular bench in the apse of the 
sanctuary reserved for the higher clergy. At the head of the group next to Peter is Paul (as above). 
In the lower portion of these later icons appears an aged monarch, identified as “The World” 
(kosmos). He holds a cloth containing 12 scrolls symbolizing the universal preaching of the 
apostles. 


12. The Dormition (August 15") 

Based entirely on traditional accounts, the Theotokos is depicted dead on a bier 
surrounded by the apostles (and some early Christian bishops) in attitudes of lamentation. 
In the center of the icon stands Christ in a large mandorla teeming with angels; in his 
hands he receives the soul of his mother, depicted as a tiny infant (sometimes with wings) 
swaddled in linen cloths. As this icon suggests, Christians live and die in solidarity with 
Christ who is with them in life, the moment of death, and beyond. 


